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Have comfort: all of us have cause 
To wail the dimming of our shining star; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them. 
Kina Ricnarp III 
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From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men 3 women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, CHAIRMAN TAYLOR! 


The election of Myron Charles Taylor as chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corporation im- 
mediately stirred the most lively interest in Pitts- 
burgh. The largest physical units which underlie 
the structure of that organization are a part of the 
industrial fabric of this city, and our people will 
now look upon Mr. Taylor as one of our own. He 
has ever been an inspiring friend to Mr. Car- 
negie’s great enterprises at Pittsburgh, speaking 
at various celebrations in Music Hall, giving his 
counsel in cultural plans, and bestowing moreover 
the most substantial support in the higher edu- 
cational work of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, especially in relation to coal and metal- 
lurgical research, and conscious always of the 
importance of transforming human raw material 
into the finished product which makes it possible 
for civilization to go forward. 


THE COURT OF ST. JAMES 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Ihave learned to look upon the Carnecisz 
MaGazinz as *‘a well of purest English undefiled,”’ 
but there is a fault in the March number which 
seems to have eluded the eyes of your proof reader, 
where, in speaking of Time's reference to Ambas- 
sador Mellon, you use the expression “‘Court of 
St. James” twice without the possessive apostrophe 
after “‘James.’’ I have taken the pains to —_ 
up your quotation from Time and find the a 
trophe there, thus: ‘* But ambassadors to the Coa 
of St. James's, in the past, have usually been 
felicitously articulate, va downright oratori- 
cel." 

I have also examined Webster’s New Inter- 
national, the New York Times, and certain style 
books and grammars and they all agree that the 
phrase should be written with the apostrophe and 
a final *‘s’’ thus: the Court of St. James's 

Haro p LiviNnGsToNneE 


Time, Webster, the New York Times, and the 
style books and grammars are all wrong. The 
place was originally a hospital for lepers and was 
known in Norman times as St. James’ Hospital, 
dedicated to St. James the Less, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, and that name, being in the possessive case, 
required the apostrophe a cae But we have 
ne us here a document wherein Henry VIII 
announces that he has *‘ purchased all the meadows 
and the whole house of Saynt James”’ and is build- 
ing a palace there for his pleasure; and we note 
that the apostrophe has vanished. Immediately 
upon the completion of the palace Henry referred 
to it as ‘‘the King’s Manor House of St. James” 
without the apostrophe. King George V, who is 
the very highest living authority, dates all edicts 
which are issued in the name of the sov ereign from 
“Our Court of Sr. oo. " and never from *‘Our 
Court of St. James’ ‘St. James’s.’’ Hence the 
only correct way of lealae to Mr. Mellon's 
position is to say that he is ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. 
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ANIMALS THAT WERE NOT 


By ANpREY AVINOFF 
Director of the Carnegie Museum 


Tue Carnegie 
Museum as a mu- 
seum of science 
and applied arts 
is, in the first 
place, a reposi- 
tory of actual 
and authentic 
objects pertain- 
ing to these 
fields, yet we 
come sometimes 
in touch with a 
cycle of things which cannot be de- 
scribed otherwise than as belonging to 
a fictitious world. Such are legendary 
entities as recorded in decorative art or 
exemplified in natural objects which 
were ascribed by popular beliefs to 
fabulous beings, like the “horn of the 
unicorn.’’ It is in keeping with our 
service to truth that we should not over- 
look the realm of legends, at least as 
far as documents of colorful folklore 
are concerned. In that sense our popu- 
lation of odd creatures preserved in the 
collection for study and display is 
slowly, but constantly, growing. A 


few days ago we received as a gift from 
Mrs. Thomas R. Hartley, together with 
extensive ethnographic material, an 
articulate Japanese dragon, cunningly 
carved out of wood and denoting the 
precision, persistence, and patience of 
Oriental craftsmen. This object has 
been added to the scattered set of 
harpies, griffins, and the like, which 
are owned by our institution. 

Perhaps one might attempt to intro- 
duce some species of orderly classifica- 
tion into this world conjured by human 
imagination. Some systematizing is 
feasible chiefly because the fantasy of 

mankind is infinitely less prolific than 
the variety of living forms. In fact, it is 
surprising that in a field where ample 
opportunity is reserved for an unbridled 
fancy the results are so conventional. 
The usual procedure for producing an 
accepted fictitious creature is to assemble 
parts of different beings into a com- 
posite unit, in accordance with the 
symbolic significance attached to those 
original forms that help to build up the 
legendary conglomerate. 

The first group of fabulous beings to 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WOOD CARVING SHOWING MERMAID AND DOLPHINS 
The Yellin Collection Given by R. B. Mellon 
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be treated in this 
brief sketch com- 
prises Creatures 
with a human 
element intro- 
duced in some 
way or other into 
their joint make- 
up. The most 
ancient example 
of this order is 
the sphinx, 
sociated with 
Egypt since time 
immemorial. 

The great monu- 
ment of Ghizeh 
near Cairo, the 
most colossal and 
renowned statu- 
ary of any being, 

real or imaginary, recedes to the some- 
what uncertain dates of the earlier 
dynasties, probably the fourth, and com- 
putes its age in several millenniums be- 
fore our era. As everyone knows, the 
sphinx bears a human head on a lion’s 
body, thus combining the attributes of 
wisdom and power. These monuments, 


as- 


hewn out of stone, not infrequently dis- 
played the likeness of the reigning 
Pharaoh, and were usually the guardians 


of temples and sacred avenues. In a 
somewhat different form the sphinx 
spread over Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia. Among the ancient Hittites, 
about 1000 B.c., we find the sphinx in an 
amplified version—to the body of the 
lion with the head of a man were added 
the wings of an eagle and the horns of 
a bull. To complete this manifold union 
the tail was sometimes made to look 
like a serpent. The Assyrian sphinx, 
called sometimes cherub, shows the 
same four fundamental forms—the 
bearded and horned human countenance 
represents the king, the body is that 
of a bull or lion, and the wings are those 
of a mighty eagle. Once in a while 
some Assyrian composite figures showed 
another arrangement of the same mo- 
tives. Certain monuments in the earlier 
part of the first millennium s.c. re- 


ETRUSCAN POTTERY WITH FIGURE OF A SIREN 
The Spang Collection 


corded a human 
figure with a 
horned head of a 
lion and feet 
bearing the talons 
of an eagle, not 
unlike the Egyp- 
tian conception 
of their deities, 
which were por- 
trayed as human 
beings with the 
head of an ibis, 
hawk, jackal, 
bull, lioness, 
baboon, or frog. 
The fourfold 
creature of As- 
syria and Baby- 
lon corresponds 
to the tetra- 
morph, or cherubim, in the vision of 
Ezekiel with the sole distinction that 
“the four beasts’’ of the Assyrian im- 
agery are separated into the original 
clements according to the Old Testa- 
ment. Instances of such an order betray 
a traditional connection of the Biblical 
imagery with the symbolism of Baby- 
ion. The Scriptures depict the tetra- 
morph as four individual winged figures: 
man as the angel; the lion, the roaring 
sovereign of beasts; the ox, preemi- 
nently the animal of sacrifice; and the 
eagle, the soaring king of the air. ““The 
four beasts’’ appear again in the Apoc- 
alypse at the foot of the divine throne, 
a are also accepted as the emblems 
of the four evangelists—the winged 
lion of St. Mark being the most widely 
known, whereas the eagle stands for 
St. John, the ox is associated with St. 
Luke, and the winged human figure of 
an angel with St. Matthew. Such 
symbolic attributes have a_ special 
connotation: reflecting certain char- 
acteristics of each of the four Gospels 
and alluding besides to the four ele- 
ments of ancient teachings. 

The sphinx of Greece stands midway 
between those of Egypt and Assyria, 
since it joins three figures in one. It is 
a combination of a lion and an eagle 
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with a human head, the latter being 
invariably that of a woman. Herodotus 
had already pointed out the difference 
between the Grecian and the Egyptian 
conceptions of the sphinx. Numerous 
winged sphinxes with feminine heads 
are found on ancient vases. These are 
often represented in the round as re- 
covered in excavations on the Grecian 
territory and in numerous Greek colonies 
on the coast of the Black Sea. In the 
mythology of ancient Greece the sphinx 
of Thebes was especially famous. It 
was said to have been propounding a 
riddle that no one ie answer and 
that was finally solved by Oedipus who 
guessed correctly as to what possessed 
four, three, and two feet. 

In a summary survey of different 
mythological conceptions we find nu- 
merous imaginary creatures involving 
a human element in some form or other. 
Greece had its centaurs—half men, half 
horses; tritons—half men, half fish; 
sirens and harpies—birds with feminine 
heads; gorgons with heads adorned with 
snakes instead of locks. In India we 
encounter a wide ramification of the 
serpent cult, depicting cobras with 


human heads, these beings called *‘Nag- 


hini’’ in the Hinduistic Pantheon. 
Gannesh, the benign and jolly Indian 
god, is featured with an elephant’s 
head on a human body which by a 
congenial touch of elephantiasis is per- 


meating all its ponderous proportions. 

Another cycle of fabulous creatures 
omits the human ingredient altogether. 
Such are the chimeras of classical Greece 
with the features of a goat, a lion, and 
a snake. Cerberus was an infernal 
mastiff with a triple head. Pegasus, the 
most celebrated of all the hippo-griffins, 
was a winged horse. A special kind 
of fantastic entity bearing the name of 
griffin—half lion, half eagle—was be- 
lieved to be w atching over subterranean 
treasures of gold. In the Scythian art of 
South Russia of the period of the Greek 
colonies, and of Siberia some two thou- 
sand years ago, the griffin was fre- 
quently used as a symbol of superhuman 
faculties. Scythian objects from Central 
Asia and the northern coast of the Black 
Sea, as well as a few rare pieces of pre- 
historic textiles recovered in recent 
years in Siberia, show the same custo- 
mary aspect of the griffin. Even the 
ears of a lion adorning the eagle’s 
head are carried out with a persistent 
tenacity to tradition in articles scat- 
tered over a wide area of the European 
and Asiatic continents. Christian icon- 
ography has also figured the griffin in 
the same conventional stvle. Without 
any deviation from the pagan prototype 
it is sculptured on the Poke of St. 
Mark and on numerous structures of 
the Romanesque period. Alexander the 
Great driven to heaven by two surging 


JAPANESE DRAGONS IN IVORY CARVING 
The Heinz Collection 
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JAPANESE DRAGON IN WOOD CARVING 
The Thomas R. Hartley Collection 


griffins was a conventional theme for 
the decoration of Christian churches in 
the early Middle Ages, following a 
legend recorded by Pseudo-Callisthenes. 

The griffin contributed in a certain 
measure to the evolution of the Chinese 
dragon through the medium of Scy- 
thian art from the original Iranic 
source. The Chinese dynasties of Shu 
and Han, preceding and following the 
beginning of our era, denote a distinct 
imprint of Scythian influences in various 
branches of ornamentation. In the 
Chinese dragon the snake ele- 
ment predominates, although 
the quadruped is still notice- 
able and the wings have been 
obliterated. While the pedi- 
gree of the dragon has to be 
traced through the line of the 
grifin, one should mention 
that on some of the poly- 
chrome decorations in ancient 
Babylon are shown suffici- 
ently well-defined dragonlike 
monsters with the front paws 
of a lion, the hind legs with 
the talons of an eagle, and 
the body, head, and tail of 
a snake. 

It is worth observing that 
in India, China, and Japan 
mythological creatures in the 
form of a snake are especially 
popular, whereas the cycle of 
partly human composite be- 
ings is customarily asso- 
ciated with the classical 
Mediterranean culture. The 
wide geographic area lying 
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HEAD OF A GRIFFIN 
The Spang Collection 


between Mesopotamia through Persia, 
Central Asia, Siberia, and Mongolia, 
toward China, was the domain of the 
griffin, bridging together the Medi- 
terranean kingdom of the sphinx and 
the Indo-Chinese empire of the serpent. 
It goes without saying that the boun- 
daries of these territories were not fixed 
with clear-cut precision, and the char- 
acter of styles and tradition prevailing 
within certain limits were not exclusive 
of divergent motives. It was rather a 
matter of predominance of varied sym- 
bols which nevertheless 
pointed toward the land 
between Asia Minor and 
the Persian Gulf, the old 
world of Assyria, Baby- 
lon, and Chaldea, as the 
hypothetical ancestral 
cradle of many of the 
fictitious creatures wor- 
shipped and pictured by 
early aukiel. 

It may be a far-fetched 
conjecture to suggest that 
the plumed serpent of the 
Mayas is a faint reminis- 
cence of the Chinese 
dragon carried to Central 
America in pre-Colum- 
bian ages, like the Ori- 
ental jade that apparently 
found a way of reaching 
Mexico and Costa Rica. 
One scarcely needs to re- 
vive the myth of the sub- 
merged Atlantis as some 
immoderate enthusiasts of 
this theory are prone to 
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do upon every provocation, ready even 
to detect a distant echo of the north 
African Atlas in the very name of the 
foremost Mayan deity, the Quetzal- 
coatl. 

As we turn to the West we see that 
the dragonlike image has been treated 
there in a variety of ways discernible 
in heraldry as basilisks, cockatrices, 
and wiverns—all ‘‘abominable to be- 
hold,’’ according to the old bestiaries. 
A special research on this subject is 
embodied in the work of John Viny- 
comb entitled ‘‘Fictitious Creatures in 
Art,’ but referring principally to British 
heraldry. Several painters of the Ren- 
aissance period depicting St. George and 
St. Michael had occasion to indulge in 
an interpretation of the dragon. Hier- 
onymus Bosch, Breughel, and Callot 
have gone on record as the most con- 
vincing portraitists of incongruous mon- 
sters fit to stock the worst nightmare 
with every diversity of the gruesome 
and grotesque. The temptation of St. 


Anthony turns under their brush and 
etching needle into an assemblage of 
unimaginable, outlandish conundrums 
with parts of inanimate objects and 


mechanical accessories introduced into 
these strange portmanteau-beings of 
two, three, and many-in-one. 

Out of this world of bizarre com- 
pounds emerges the beautiful enigmatic 
figure of the unicorn. As early as in 
some Egyptian papyri the unicorn was 
associated from time to time with the 
lion, and ever since then they have been 
engaged in a joint career leading them 
to ‘fight for a crown’’ or to serve as 
twin supporters of many coats of arms. 
According to a widespread legend the 
indomitable unicorn was amenable to 
docility only by a virgin. The unicorn 
has been magnificently glorified on 
many medieval tapestries of trans- 
cending beauty. A scholarly mono- 
gtaph treating at length the lore of the 
unicorn bears the epigram “Now I 
believe in unicorns.’’ The only real 
article identified with the famous beast, 
however, is the solitary twisted tooth 
of a certain whale. The narwhal of the 


northern waters is responsible for the 
supply of such huge tusks, accredited by 
superstition to possess the miraculous 
virtue of testing poisons and assuring 
immunity from any deadly concoction. 
Drinking cups out of ivory ascribed to 
unicorns were accordingly valued 
more highly than their weight in gold. 
A single tusk would fetch more than 
ten thousand dollars in modern cur- 
rency. Our Museum, by the way, has 
a few pieces of narwhal tusks which 
would help to solve many of our cur- 
rent financial problems if this ivory 
could be disposed of at the ‘agent pine 
ent in the sixteenth century and regis- 
tered in royal inventories of the period. 

Although this short sketch scarcely 
aspires to contain even a bare enumera- 
tion of all the fanciful beasts, it would 
be appropriate to embody in this as- 
semblage of incredible animals the 
famed phoenix of classical antiquity 
and Oriental tradition. It was believed 
to be a resplendent bird which would 
be reborn every five hundred years after 
filling its wings with aromatic gums on 
Lebanon and burning itself to death on 
the Altar of Heliopolis. Then it would 
resurrect triumphantly to a new life 
and rise out of the ashes in order to 
resume the same miraculous cycle. 

Conventional figments of human im- 
agination are not dropped into oblivion 
by our own city of Pittsburgh, where 
sphinxes and griffins face each other 
in the vicinity of our institution—from 
the steps of the Syria Mosque and the 
roof oF the Soldiers Memorial. An 
attentive observer will also discover in 
the halls of the Carnegie Institute many 
mythical creatures - all periods, and 
will be able to see a few original pieces 
of art and archeology with figures of 
that order among the collections of 
the Museum. 

So it may with right be said that we 
do not decline, under certain circum- 
stances, to harbor animals that were 
not, although we endeavor to stay as 
matter-of-fact as any museum would be 
reasonably expected to be, rather favor- 
ing those that either were or are. 
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SARGENT’S “PORTRAIT OF A BOY’— 
PATRONS ART FUND PURCHASE 


ii “Portrait of a Boy” John 
Singer Sargent has just been cae 
for the Carnegie Institute through the 
Patrons Art Fund. This painting marks 
one of the most important purchases 
through the Fund since it was estab- 
lished in 1922. 

The ‘Portrait of a Boy,”’ painted by 
Sargent in 1890, is a likeness of Homer 
Saint-Gaudens at the age of ten. It was 
painted by Sargent in an exchange for 
a bas-relief modeled by his friend, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, of Miss Violet 
Sargent, Sargent’s sister. The picture 
was painted in seven sittings, and at 
first it was not intended that Mrs. 
Saint-Gaudens should appear in the 
painting. She accompanied her son to 
each sitting at Sargent’s studio, which 
was then in the brick studio building at 
Twenty-third and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, and in order to relieve 
the tedium of the boy she read to him 
from one of his story books, “Blue 
Jackets of '76.”’ 

The canvas is 40 inches by 56 inches 
and is Sargent’s most successful study 
of boyhood. The child sits with his 
legs spread over the corner of a carved 
wooden straight-back chair. His arms 
are dropped informally in front of him 
with the hands loosely clasped. This 
is one of the Sargent portraits in which 
the hands are as important in expressing 
character as they are in the decorative 
scheme. 

Interest in the painting is naturally 
concentrated on the finely but sympa- 
thetically modeled head of the boy. 
Everything in the canvas is made sub- 
servient to the head and hands. The 
colors are not brilliant; the background 
is very dark, and various modulations of 
black predominate throughout the can- 
vas. When the color scheme is studied 
more minutely, however, it will be 
found to contain all the colors of Sar- 


gent’s palette, each one kept well 
within the key of the whole canvas. 
The artist allows himself the greatest 
range of color in the sketchily but skill- 
fully drawn carpet. The portrait in its 
brush work displays all the great tech- 
nical skill that characterizes Sargent. 
It has none of the studied and labored 
perfection that is overemphasized in 
some of his later work. The pose is 
unstudied naturalness and the disposi- 
tion of the legs and feet is particularly 
boyish. At the left, slightly with- 
drawn from the foreground, the boy's 
mother is vaguely seen. With wide- 
open eyes, he seems to be listening to 
the story she is reading to him, and yet 
he appears ready, full of nervous energy, 
to rise with the first suggestion of re- 
lease. 

The “Portrait of a Boy,”’ together 
with ‘‘Miss Beatrice Goelet,’’ ‘The 
Honorable Laura Lister,’’ and **‘Master 
Goodrich,’’ constitutes Sargent’s very 
successful effort to place on canvas the 
charm and elusiveness of youth. In his 
gallery of portraits of his generation 
those of children pay special tribute not 
only to the facile hand of Sargent but 
to his sympathetic understanding of 


adolescence. He spoon children 
with a seeing eye and an understanding 
heart. 


John Singer Sargent was only thirty- 
four years of age when he painted oe 
portrait. He had already achieved < 
reputation in Europe with the siete 
of his master, Carolus Duran, and his 
“El Jaelo.”’ The ‘‘Portrait of a Boy 
belongs to the period of ‘‘Edwin 
Booth,’ “‘Joseph Jefferson,”’ ‘Henry 
Cabot Lodge,’” and the famous ‘‘Car- 
mencita,’’ which now hangs in the 
Luxembourg. There is another in- 


teresting fact that dates this painting. 
Sargent had come to this country in 
1890 on a visit with his sister, and 
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shortly after his arrival he was invited 
to a dinner at the Players Club given by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. He met at 
this dinner the architects of the Boston 
Public Library, McKim, Meade, and 
White, and a young American painter, 
Edwin Abbey. The ultimate result of 
this meeting was a commission given 
to Abbey to decorate the distributing 
room of the Boston Public Library, and 
a commission to Sargent to decorate the 
upper corridors. These murals engaged 
Sargent’s time at intervals for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The ‘‘Portrait of a Boy’’ has been 
hanging in the galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute for the past nine years, first 


OUR FIFTH 


Wm the appearance of this number 
the Carnegie Magazine begins the 
sixth year of its life and work. 

Two very pertinent reasons prompted 
the initiation of the first Carnegie 
Magazine in April, 1927. The first arose 
out of a desire on the part of the trustees 
to have at their command some articu- 
late voice that would permit them to 
disseminate among the people of Pitts- 
burgh, and indeed throughout the 
world, a more complete understanding 
of the diversity of human interests in 
the multiple enterprises established in 
Pittsburgh by Andrew Carnegie; and 
the second was the result of a decision 
by the trustees to bring before the 
public the necessity for additional 
support if these great institutions are 
to be developed to meet the constantly 
growing needs of the expanding com- 
munity. 

The Magazine is abundantly en- 
couraged to believe in the success of its 
two general purposes: the work of the 
Institute seems to gain greater recogni- 
tion and appreciation for its educational 
and cultural benefits with each passing 
year; and the enlargement of its finan- 
cial resources by gifts from benevolent 
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as a loan from the late Mrs. Augusta H. 
Saint-Gaudens, and since her death as a 
loan from Homer Saint-Gaudens, di- 
rector of Fine Arts. The painting was 
exhibited publicly for the first time at 
the World's Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1893. It was then hung at 
Aspet, the Saint-Gaudens’ home in 
Cornish, New Hampshire. Subse- 
quently it was shown at the Sargent 
Loan Exhibition, Copley Hall, Boston, 
in 1899, and later at the Boston Museum 
in 1899 and 1900. After the death of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens it was exhib- 
ited at the John Herron Art Institute 
in Indianapolis, where it remained un- 
til brought to the Carnegie Institute. 


BIRTHDAY 


friends is shown in the fact that during 
this Magazine year a total of $105,037.16 
has been reported—$2,075 of which was 
given in the name of the Library, 
$31,786.25 in the name of the Institute 
of Technology, and $71,175.91 in the 
name of the Institute. The sum re- 
ceived by the Institute is exclusive of 
annual payments to the Patrons Art 
Fund—a fund provided by a member- 
ship of art patrons, now numbering 
twenty-one, who have promised to pay 
$10,000 each over a period of ten years 
for the purchase rae for the 
Permanent Collection. 

The readers of the Magazine have 
frequently been reminded of the oppor- 
tunity for kindly remembrance in the 
making of their wills; and several be- 
quests have already been made, while 
many assurances have come from others 
that this subject has been considered in 
their final dispositions. 

And so we enter upon the sixth year 
with a record of $929,244 which has 
been received since the inauguration of 
the Magazine, and with a confidence 
that the coming year will carry us well 
on toward the attainment of the second 
million. 
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A DANCER SPEAKS HER MIND 
By SuzaANNE V. KarPova 
Instructor in Esthetic Dancing at the Carnegie Tech School of Drama 


Mme. Karpova, pupil of the famous Enrico Cecchetti—supreme authority on dancing in all Russia 
later became a member of Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet when it made its triumphant first appearance in 


Western Europe and South America. 


During the Revolution she conducted her own ballet school de- 
spite civil war vicissitudes, and in 1920 she came to this country. 


True to her artistic love, she con- 


tinued teaching the dance and in 1922 became identified with the Drama School at Tech, where her 
picturesque personality and devotion to her art are reflected in the excellent work of her students. She 
is not only a dancer and a teacher of the dance but a valiant critic of her art, and she pleads eloquently 
here for classicism as the basis on which all art should be founded. 


‘*T will believe in 
a divinity who 
knows how to 
dance’’—thus 
spake Zarathus- 
tra. In his in- 
finite wisdom he 
did not say, 

‘who can or 
loves to dance,”’ 
but “‘who knows 
how to dance’’ 
thus setting down 
the very principle of every art: knowl- 
edge. Yet in no other art is the simple 
law of knowing your medium so often 
and so completely overlooked. 

Seldom has there been a time when 
interest in dancing has been so general 
as today. And although Pittsburgh 
lags far behind Chicago and New York 
in this respect, even here we find enough 
interest to make an interchange of 
opinions worth while. At Carnegie 
Tech the students of drama receive in- 
struction in folk and esthetic dancing 
and in eurythmics, and recently dancing 





has been added to the curriculum of 


physical training for girls in other de- 
partments of the school. 

As instructor of esthetic dancing that 
branch is my particular interest. Its 
aim is not to make professional dancers 
out of drama students; no one would 
expect that from a one-year course of 
several hours a week. At least I hope 
that no one would! Yet this training 
is of the utmost importance to the stu- 
oer preparing for a career in the thea- 

; for it teaches him how to move 


upon a stage without feeling self-con- 
scious or ridiculous, how to make an 
entrance, what to do with his feét and 
arms, how to sit down, to walk, 
run, to turn, or to perform an occa- 
sional dance. 

The question then arises: is there a 
system, a method, which gives one such 
a perfect mastery of the body- an actor's 
foremost medium of expression—that it 
becomes one’s most obedient and de- 
pendable tool? There are so many 
schools and tendencies to confuse sin- 
cere and serious beginners. Shall it be 
interpretative dancing, classic ballet, 
or the modern German method—to 
mention only the most important? Let 
us analyze each separately. 

To begin with “‘interpretative’’—the 
term is not quite fortunate. Why is it 
called interpretative more than any 
other form? Is not every dance in a sense 
interpretative—of your mood, your 
emotion, your skill, your country, and 
your people? Does not a Javanese dance 
tell as much about its people as the 
Russian does about the Russian? And is 
not a minuet as expressive of the eigh- 
teenth century as the Charleston was of 
“only yesterday’ 2 Inasmuch as such a 
specific meaning is attached to interpre- 
tative dancing, however, I shall discuss 
it in the more generally accepted sense. 

This type of dance made its a ppear- 
ance and foal its prophetess an god- 
dess in Isadora Duncan. Her principles 
are only too well known—"‘inner im- 
pulse, return to Nature,’’ and many 
more. The fallacy of such a premise as 
‘‘natural art’’ has been exploded long 
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ago. Karsavina, in her delightful book, 
‘Theater Street,’’ that no lover of the 
dance and the theater should fail to 
read, thus expresses herself about Dun- 
can’s principle of natural art. ‘‘She 
aun! blindly attacked the essential 
element of all stage art—artificiality. 

Whoever said that Nature never 
produced a symphony by Beethoven or 
a landscape by Ruysdael an- 
swered her arguments with finality.” 
Duncan herself felt that something 
about natural art was not quite so 
simple as she had imagined. She writes 
that the combination of natural art 
with music by Bach and Gluck, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Schubert, and Wagner 
is ‘certainly an offense artistically, but 
I have done it of necessity.’’ Even inner 
— ceased to be enough, and so in 
1909 Fokine was approached by Dun- 
can’s secretary in Paris with an offer 
to teach in her school. The fact is 
ominous. Indeed, if it were enough to 
observe the clouds in the wind, leaves 
which turn, and the like, her principles 
and her school would survive. As it is, 
they disappeared 
before her. The 
few stray ama- 
teurs who pranced 
around for a de- 
cade with or 
without John the 
Baptist’s head on 
a platter cannot 
be considered 
seriously. Noth- 
ing noteworthy 
seems to have 
come out of her 
work in Soviet 
Russia, if we are 
to judge by the 
efforts of the 
Irma Duncan 
group. It is nice 
and the children 
are charming, but 
there it ends. In 
our sophisticated 
times the whole 
endeavor seems 





DANCE 
By Suzanne V. Karpova 
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not a little naive and already outdated. 
Compare it with similar work of pro- 
fessionals, such as Russian dancers in 
‘‘Narcissus’’ and ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe,” 
or the stupendous bacchanal in *‘Lysis- 
trata,’’ staged by Doris Humphrey. 
Sensing perhaps, that her art was 
to be the Deane of the worst dilet- 
tantism in the history of the dance, 
Duncan advocated gymnastics as a 
remedy. Strangely enough, although 
gymnastics may have a certain value to 
the dancer, the fact remains that gym- 
nasts seldom make good dancers. They 
acquire that angular stiffness which is 
a serious drawback. To which I hear 
voices clamoring: And what about the 
modern German dancers? Is not their 
art an outcome of that rage for physical 
culture and gymnastics which swept 
over postwar Germany? That ‘‘angu- 
lar stiffness’’ is a predominant part of 
their art. It certainly is, and to spare. 
I think that I can say in all honesty 
that fairness and eagerness to learn 
marked the attitude of Russian dancers 
toward others of their art. We admired 
and were thrilled 
by Isadora and 
never forgot our 
debt of gratitude 
to her; we fol- 
lowed the work 
of Ruth St. Denis 
with interest and 
profited by it; 
and Jacques Dal- 
croze was a wel- 
come guest at 
some of our re- 
hearsals. Yet the 
modern German 
school left us at 
best indifferent 
and often frankly 
hostile. And cer- 
tainly not on 
account of its 
extreme novelty, 
because from our 
point of view it 
is neither modern 
nor German. 
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Where and when did we see those angu- 
lar movements, those expressionless 
faces, those flat-footed stampings be- 
fore? Was it in the Swedish Ballet a 
few years ago? Yes. But before that— 
even before the War? Why, of course, 
in 1911 with ‘‘L’Aprés-midi d'un 
Faune’’ these “‘new forms’’ were first 
tried out by Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet. 
When producing ‘‘Les Jeux’’ in 1913, 
Diaghileff, with the prophetic fore- 
sight of a genius, had it dated 1930 on 
the programs. 

The two countries that became the 
home of the Russian Ballet after the 
War, France and England, despite their 
differences in temperament, showed a 
marked coldness to the modern German 
movement. And why should Paris and 
London become frantic over a thing 
about which they had raved twenty 
years earlier? 

The English and the French had al- 
ready shouted themselves hoarse about 
‘““L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune,’’ ‘“‘Les 
Jeux,’’ and that masterpiece of them all, 
‘Le Sacre du Printemps.’’ Debussy, 
Stravinsky, Mallarmé, Cocteau, Roe- 
rich, Goncharova became bywords, 
slogans, and battle cries. And later on 
didn’t Massine and Balanchine, to the 
music of de Falla and Prokofieff amidst 
scenery by Picasso and Matisse, help to 
keep the excitement at the highest 
pitch? But there is no reason to get so 
excited now. The movements had al- 
ready been introduced two decades ago, 
performed much better and amidst much 
more interesting surroundings. What 
else have you? Aren't you deadly tired 
of the same black curtain, the same ugly 
pajamas and bathing suits, the same fat 
girl strumming at the same protruding 
grand piano or the same sad young man 
dejectedly banging at the same tom- 
tom? And worst of all, the dancers 
themselves, who all do exactly the same 
thing in the same way. It is really 
remarkable how in a surprisingly short 
time this “‘modern’’ movement has 
become more stereotyped and dead than 
the classical ballet has ever been—even 
in its worst days. 


There is no denying the sincerity, the 
skill, and even the charm of some ‘of its 
exponents: Kreuzberg and Georgi, Ted 
Shawn, who has lately adopted this 
style and performs it much better than 
the supposed originator. With Shawn 
as one of the few exceptions they have 
all limited the dance to one type, for- 
getting that there are many mansions in 
its realm, and that there is no form or 
technique that should be an end in it- 
self but rather a means for further ~ 
velopment. Besides monotony and ; 
very limited field of expression the Ger- 
man method is too intellectualized. If 
Duncan's art erred on the side of the 
emotional, the Germans went to the 
other extreme. Their work is often 
interesting, clever, and quite ingenious, 
but it leaves you cold! Perhaps because 
you are conscious of too much cerebral 
work, of endless unconcealed effort. 
To what end? It all seems to move in a 
vicious circle. Diaghileff, the trail- 
blazer, the man who through his Ballet 
had probably influenced stagecraft more 
danke than Reinhardt or Stanislavsky, 
wrote shortly before his death: ‘*Ger- 


many has learned splendidly how to 
move, but she has forgotten how to 


dance.’’ That revolutionary and icono- 
clast in art affirms that ‘“‘Duncan, Dal- 
croze, Laban, Wigman, seekers after 
new forms and works, through their 
battle with ‘antiquated classicism’ have 
brought choreographic Germany into a 
blind alley from which she can find no 
exit.” 

Which brings us to the question of 
the classical ballet and the place of its 
school and technique in dance. ‘The 
modern dancers,’’ exclaims Picasso in 
disgust, ‘do not dance; they interpret. 
Interpret what? Why? I'll give you all 
the interpretative dancers in the world 
for one good old-fashioned ballet dancer 
who knew how to dance."’ The ab- 
stract purity of the ballet fascinates 
him; so much so that he lets his wife, a 
former Russian dancer, study with 
Yegorova, a most faithful exponent of 
classical ballet, who has never strayed 
from its august laws. Even the Soviet 
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Government is being converted; for in 
spite of its love duet with Isadora and 
the introduction of violent acrobatics 
on the stage, it last summer invited 
former members of the Russian Ballet 
to return as teachers so that the noble 
art of dancing should not be lost for- 
ever. Thus it seems that the tide is 
turning and classicism is becoming 
fashionable again. The New York Times 
reports on the tremendous success of the 
revival of Delibes’ “‘Coppélia,’’ that 
stronghold of classicism, in Berlin—in 
Berlin, notice!—'‘It is more than en- 
couraging for the popularity and the 
development of the dance that we are 
beginning to reclaim from the com- 
paratively recent past that romantic 
charm which only yesterday we were 
wont to repudiate.’ 

Essentially there is nothing wrong 
with the classical ballet and much to say 
for it. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
its principles are so little known and 
understood by the general public. Too 
many confuse the means with the end. 
A common mistake is to consider toe- 
dancing and classical dancing as syn- 
onymous, whereas toe-dancing is but 


part of a system, not even compulsory: 
male dancers never have it, mimes and 
character dancers do not have to do it. 
Toe-dancing when properly understood 


and appropriately used is beautiful. 1 
know of no dancer who ever gave a 
truer interpretation of Chopin than the 
“Sylphides’’—a classical ballet at its 
best. Are Chaikovsky’s ‘Swan Lake”’ 
or “Sleeping Beauty”’ unpleasantly arti- 
ficial or boring because of their classic- 
ism? And who of you, on learning of 
Pavlova’s death, no matter how mod- 
ernistic you are, did not feel a pang of 
regret. Yet she was a dancer who had 
created no new forms, raised no bitter 
controversy, and gave no further de- 
velopment to the dance. 

Still, everyone is not a Pavlova, and 
many do not care to become classical 
dancers—nor do they need to. What 
they do need, however, is a thorough 
training in classical forms, because “‘the 
dancer who has no knowledge of the 


classic ballet is not a well-educated 
dancer, say what you will.” Diaghi- 
leff, that ‘“‘enemy of stagnation and 
routine’’ as he called himself and as he 
proved to be, could find no basis for re- 
jecting classicism. ‘‘The modern 
dancer,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and the modern 
ballet-master have to finish their educa- 
tion in the classical school, just as 
Picasso had to learn the exact conforma- 
tion of human muscles, and Stravinsky 
had to learn not to write parallel fifths.”’ 
And in accordance with those words he 
had the old maestro, Enrico Cecchetti— 
probably the most picturesque, the most 
uncompromising and one of the last 
protagonists of dancing as the ‘grand 
art’’—join his enterprise for the sole 
purpose of training us, his dancers, in 
classical dancing. 

I shall try to explain his system of 
teaching, which I have adopted for my 
classes. There is something almost 
purely mathematical, geometrical in his 
method. His principles come directly 
from the original source, as created by 
Vestris and Noverre. Conceived by a 
logical Latin mind, it fills its adept with 
an awed admiration for its inevitable 
logic, its severe and noble simplicity. 
It is like a Euclid theorem: miss one of 
the arguments and you are unable to 
follow and understand the next. It is 
easy, therefore, to understand how the 
creators of the new Russian Ballet— 
Fokine, Nijinsky, Massine—in spite of 
deviations and variations remained true 
to the original source, borrowing 
lavishly from its treasury. The re- 
sults testify to their success: ‘’Twenty- 
five years ago the Russian Ballet faced 
the problem of combining virtuosity 
and mastery with natural movements 
and expressiveness. . This task was 
accomplished and it was proved that 
the Ballet could be an art expressing in 
movement of the body all the versatility 
of the human being.”’ 

Versatility is an important angle of 
the problem: Why limit the dance to one 
style? Each dance has its own style, 
and the best technique is the one which 
“achieves maximum movement with 
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minimum effort.”’ 
will do that for you. 


Classical training 
Take any ballet 


from the Diaghileff repertory : “Gi- 
selle,”’ ‘*Sacre,”’ ““Tamar, * ‘Coq d’Or,’ 
‘“Three-cornered Hat'’—each a sign- 


post in theatrical history, and each per- 
formed in an utterly different style by 
the same dancers. 

Duncan spoke pityingly of Pavlova’s 
doing her exercises. Here is pity much 
misplaced from one who has never tried 
to > the thing herself and who con- 
fuses the laboratory work with the 
result. “‘All freedom and spontaneity 
were lost in a maze of intricate artifice,’ 
she wrote. But does not freedom in art 
mean a complete mastery of your me- 
dium? And that meansendless work and 
obedience to fundamentals. Ask any 
artist, actor, musician. Yet, where one 
of the most exact arts—the dance—is 
concerned, every amateur babbles about 
Nature, freedom, and expressing one’s 
personality. Express it, please, as much 
as you want to, but learn how. A 
daneer’s medium of expression is a 
trained body—know your medium. As 
for freedom and spontaneity, was there 
ever a dance that gave one an impression 
of greater freedom than those from 
‘*Prince Igor, * or such an outburst of 
spontaneity than the bacchanal from 

‘Cleopatra,’’ or of more frenzied aban- 
don than the turmoil of ‘‘Schehere- 
zade"’? Yet the effect was achieved by 
highly trained dancers moving in strict 
obedience to a very definite and com- 
plicated linear and musical pattern. 

Let us turn to the problem of musi- 
cal accompaniment for the dance. If a 
dance has been inspired by certain 
music, there is little difficulty in com- 
bining them. If, however, the case is 
reversed, the dance has to be changed or 
the music made to fit—to the horror 
and indignation of professional musi- 
cians and music lovers. Even Diaghi- 
leff had troubles on this score, when the 
widow of Rimski-Korsakov conducted 
long lawsuits against him. Once he 
tried a ballet without music, and this 
experiment was also performed by the 
Ruth St. Denis group. It was interest- 
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ing and impressive but not convincing, 
and the fact that it is seldom repeated 
or followed shows clearly that the 
problem was not solved. Singing was 
introduced by Diaghileff into some of 
his last ballets, and Ruth St. Denis did 
the same thing in ‘The Prophetess.’ 

But there is always danger in mixing 
two arts. Karsavina fears for the future 
“because the ballet is departing from its 
first vital principles. Each art is only 
powerful in its own domain. The 
eclecticism of the later phases of the 
ballet is its greatest danger and kills its 
very nature.” 

Those words invariably come to mind 
when I hear of the latest attempts of 
some dancers to introduce speech in 
dancing. If we come to a point where 
the dance no longer interests us for it- 
self, then we may as well stop dancing 


altogether. It shows that we dancers 
have forgotten not only the first “‘vital 
principles’ but the very nature and 


reason for the existence of our art, and 
that we are further than ever from the 
realization of Nietzsche’s dream of ‘‘a 
divinity who knows how to dance.” 


VISITOR'S NIGHT 
AT CARNEGIE TECH 


N Friday evening, April 29, the 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
will hold its twenty-sixth annual ex- 
hibition from 7:30 to 10:30. All build- 
ings will be open, with students at work 
in the various shops, laboratories, and 
studios of the four colleges. 

Musical recitals and short plays will 
be presented in the Little Theater; Dr. 
Baker will receive visitors in the Dean's 
Office; and the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps will hold a dress parade on the 
campus. 

On the same afternoon the high- 
school students of Pittsburgh and the 
vicinity will inspect the various col- 
leges from 2:30 to 5:00, when faculty 
members in the various departments will 
give short talks to groups on the work 
in their respective courses. 
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MODERN AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


Mos DaviDsoN 
in the foreword 
of his. book, 
‘Understanding 
Modern Art,”’ put 
the case very force- 
fully for his theme 
when he wrote, ‘‘It 
is my conviction 
that no one can 
really understand 
modern painting 
who has not first 
understood the 
motivating spirit 
of all Western paint- 
ing.”’ To anyone 
who takes the 
trouble to trace the 
development of art 
either in the United 
States or in Europe, 
it is evident that 
there is little in 
modern art that is 
not the logical development of what 
has gone before. Modern art does not 
require defense but understanding. The 
fault is not with the artist but with 
his audience. Modern art is not an 
isolated phenomenon and certainly 
should not be treated as such. One 
may not like it and may wish to have 
no traffic with it, but that is no reason 
for denying its existence or its validity 
and, least of all, its place in the present 
scheme of things. Art may be a recrea- 
tion, but mankind has always regarded 
it as something more than a mere orna- 
ment of life. It has a very evident 
meaning and significance and contains 
an important clue to enable one to see 
life clearly and to see it whole. It is 
worth the effort to understand. 

A very convincing and forceful pres- 
entation that modern art, at least in 
the United States, flows in a direct 
channel from traditional art is given in 
the Exhibition of Modern American 





FISHERMAN'S DAUGHTER 


By Girrorp BEAL 


Paintings which 
opens on April 28. 
It follows almost 
immediately on the 
Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Ameri- 
can Paintings 

which the work of 
traditional artists 
predominated. The 
two exhibitions 
complement and 
supplement one 
another, and con- 
sidered together 
give a fair summary 
of painting in the 
United States. 

There is a general 
agreement that the 
famous ‘“‘Armory 
Show’’ in 1913 
marked a transition 
in American art. 
It brought to this 
country the first comprehensive exhibt- 
tion of modern and ultramodern ones 
ing. This exhibition, and the influx of 
modern European art that followed it, 
profoundly changed the point of view 
of the American painters. It is not that 
our artists turned to cubism, expres- 
sionism, or surrealism. This they did 
not do, but as men in other fields of 
endeavor, American painters absorbed 
what they wanted and rejected the in- 
fluences for which they found no place 
in the development of American art. 
As a result we have an eclectic school 
which, while it traces its roots to tra- 
ditional art, in its technique, subjects, 
color, and approach, has been decidedly 
influenced by European sources. 

The exhibition has been arranged 
through the kindness of the artists them- 
selves and of the Daniel Gallery, Down- 
town Gallery, Kraushaar Art Galleries, 
Rehn. Galleries, Reinhardt Galleries, 
and Valentine Gallery. It closes May 30. 
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mp all good gardeners these days, 
Jason and Penelope were in their 
garden with eyes alert for signs of life 
peeping through the ground. So many 
small shoots were pushing their heads 
out of the green turf that Jason was 
moved to comment: 

‘“Mother Ceres most certainly has 
paid us her annual silent visit, Pe- 
nelope.”’ 

‘‘Who is she? And when was she 
ever here before?’’ asked Penelope, 
afraid that she had missed something. 

‘She is the faithful mother of fruit- 
fulness and without her kindly bless- 
ing, you would never have a flower or 
any green thing in this garden you love 
so,’ explained Jason. “‘Her beneficent 
breath must blow upon the least seed- 
ling, before life stirs within it.”’ 

“Then, Jason, I welcome her to our 
garden with all my heart and 
devoutly trust that her visits 
may be unending.” 

“You may well make that 
wish, Penelope, for Ceres once 
failed to cast her smile upon 
the earth and all living things 
were desolate unto death. 

That was when her 
little daughter 
Proserpina was 
spirited away into 
the underworld by 
the abductor Pluto.” 

‘“Kidnaped?”’ 

“Yes. The child 
was her dearest de- 
light, and she 
hunted over land 
and sea for 
months with- 
out even find- 
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ing a clue to guide her in her search.”’ 

“Oh, dear,’” moaned Penelope, ‘did 
they do those terrible things away back 
there?”’ 

‘““Yes—crime is as old as the human 
family. Finally in desperation Ceres 
decreed that she would withdraw her 
life-giving powers until her child was 
restored to her. Immediately all was 
bleak and barren and no new life came. 
Thus the whole world was forced to 
join the search, and the Witch of Gloom, 
known as Hecate, revealed that she had 
heard the rumblings of Pluto’s chariot 
and a young child’s cry.”’ 

“How the heart of the world must 
have jumped with that news!”’ 

“Still Ceres was helpless; for the 
underworld—yes, there was an under- 
world then!—was impregnable to her 
and to all who knew the light of day. 

Then it was that Mercury was 
prevailed upon to use his wiles 
to find a secret passage to Pluto's 
dungeon palace. He was the 
contact man. At last he found 
one and presented himself be- 
fore the dark god and eloquently 
pleaded for the return of 
Ceres’ little girl. 
When Pluto heard 
of the devastation 
above ground, his 
iron heart relented 
and he promised to 
release his prisoner. 
But even while this 
conference between 
Mercury and Pluto 
was taking place, a 
strange thing 
was happen- 

ing to Proser- 
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pina. In all the six months of her en- 
forced visit she had not taken one bite 
to eat because she knew that if she did, 
she would never again be at liberty to 
quit the underworld. It so happened 
at this point that one of Pluto's mes- 
sengers had brought a pomegranate 
from the upperworld to tempt her— 
a very dried-up one and the last one to 
be found because of Ceres’ blighting 
decree. This fruit so reminded her of 
her former life that she took one mouth- 
ful—and at that very moment Pluto 
summoned her to appear before him. 

“Of course, she was overjoyed at the 
tidings that awaited her and she and 
Mercury burried with all possible speed 
to return to the upperworld and Ceres. 
But after the first rejoicing was past, 
Ceres asked if she had tasted any food 
in Pluto’s realm. Poor Proserpina! She 
told the story of the pomegranate and 
of six seeds that had remained in her 
mouth. And then Ceres had to tell 
her that for each seed she must stay 
with Pluto one month of each year.”’ 

‘“Might Prosperina’s other name have 
been Sunshine, Jason?”’ 

“It not only might have been but is, 
Penelope.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


With a laboratory for coal research 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
definitely established, President Baker 
has now devised a program for research 
in the kindred field of metallurgy. The 
plan for the first year of such a project 
was presented to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and it met with 
immediate approval, resulting in an 
appropriation of $15,000 for its inaugu- 
ration. It is expected that this research 
will begin with the next school year, 
when an account of its objectives will 
be given in full in the Magazine. 

The Alumni Federation at Tech, of 
which Walter J. Blenko is president and 
Bernice Kruger Thorpe is secretary, has 
recently sent in a check for $144.72 to 
be applied to the 1946 endowment fund. 
This money was raised through a plan 
instituted in 1927 by John L. Porter, 


chairman of the 
Tech committee, 
whereby each 
alumnus is an- 
nually asked to 
contribute a dol- 
lar on the birth- 
day of Andrew 
Carnegie. This 
sum, by the ad- 
dition of com- 
pound interest 
and the two-for- 
Bernice KruGer THORPE one matching in 
1946 by the Carnegie Corporation, has a 
potential value of $865.92. 

With the recording of these gifts this 
month, the Garden of Gold enters upon 
its sixth season of fruitfulness. With 
this number the amount contributed 
from its beginning stands at $944,388.72. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


I is expected that the recitals by guest 
organists will be concluded with the 
concerts on May 14 and 15 by Frank W. 
Asper, after which a permanent choice 
of an organist and director of music at 
the Carnegie Institute in succession to 
Dr. Charles Heinroth will be made. 
The following musicians have already 
been heard: Irvin J. Morgan, of Phila- 
delphia; Edwin Arthur Kraft, of Cleve- 
land; Henry F. Seibert, of New York 
City; Ernest White, of Philadelphia; 
Caspar Koch, of Pittsburgh; Marshall 
Bidwell, of Cedar Rapids; Rollo Mait- 
land, of Philadelphia; Walter Wild, of 
New York City; William E. Zeuch, of 
Boston; Daniel R. Philippi, of St. Louis; 
Gordon Balch Nevin, of Johnstown; 
and Albin D. McDermott, of Pitts- 
burgh. Those still to be heard follow: 
Aprit 30 and May 1 

Julian R. Williams, organist of St. Stephen's 

Episcopal Church, Sewickley. 
May 7 and 8 


Arthur W. Poister, organist of University of 
Redlands, California. 
May 14 and 15 


Frank W. Asper, organist of Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle, Salt Lake City. 
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CREATIVE YOUTH 


By Ernest W. Watson 
Art Editor of the Scholastic Magazine 


With the opening of the current High-school Art Exhibition at the Carnegie Institute the Schol- 
astic, a national magazine written exclusively for high-school students, presents its fifth showing. 
Spurred on by the Scholastic Awards—substantial money prizes—the best creative work in literature 
and the visual arts produced in the secondary schools throughout the land is annually given recognition. 
Mr. Watson, late of the School of Fine and Applied Arts of Pratt Institute, has recently joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Scholastic, in which position he not only gives artistic direction to the youth who 
is gifted but cultivates in every student an appreciation of art in all its forms. | 


— who are searching the overcast 
skies for some propitious gleam 
would do well to come to the Carnegie 
Institute to see the drawings, paintings, 
sculpture, prints, jewelry, decorated 
textiles, and pottery on display from 
April 27 to May 11. ‘There is no de- 
pression here,’’ declared Andrey 


Avinoff, director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, after viewing these graphic ad- 
ventures by the boys and girls in high 
schools throughout the land. The mood 
of this show is indeed far from gloomy: 


SROLEISLEL PSL 


Ts 


LAN 


ONE OF THE AWARDS IN DESIGN 
APPLIED TO A TEXTILE 


its ee upon the visitor is a feel- 
ing of assurance that the new genera- 
tion is quite capable of taking care of 
itself. It is an exhibition of real crea- 
tive power. One sees little copying of 
dead facts. Even in the drawings and 
paintings of still-life objects the in- 
sistence upon original expression has 
produced something far better than 
clever or merely accurate representation. 

One must not come expecting to see 
an array of school exercises in drawing. 
There is nothing childish here, and 
nothing feeble. Witness instead the 
serious performance of youngsters of 
exceptional talent who are beginning 
to feel their power, are intoxicated by 
it, and have thrown the throttle wide 
open. The visitor will not be bored by 
these things, nor will he find himself 
making allowances. He must look up, 
rather than down, when he views this 
striking evidence of the creative genius 
of youth. 

These 400 examples of high-school art 
were selected from over ten thousand 
entries submitted by students from high 
schools in 700 cities and towns in a 
nation-wide contest conducted by the 
Scholastic Magazine. The Scholastic 
Awards grew out of Editor Maurice R. 
Robinson's desire to encourage youth- 
ful artists during the important ado- 
lescent years spent in high school. By 
this means he proposed to bring genius 
out into the open, where it would be 
recognized ie given suitable oppor- 
tunity. Recognition and opportunity 
have indeed responded to the need, and 
quite beyond the founder’s expectations. 
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In addition to the many cash 
prizes given by the Schol- 
astic, this year seven of the 
most prominent art schools 
—including the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology—have 
given scholarships for a 
year’s full-time study in 
their courses. Next year 
still other schools will 
doubtless widen this gate of 
opportunity for creative 
youth. Scholarships by in- 
dividuals perhaps will fol- 
low. Surely there is no more 
practical way to conserve 
the talent of our young 
people. Among those stu- 
dents represented in the ex- 
hibition are many young 
men and women who can be 
counted as among our great- 
est national assets if they 
be given a chance to study. 

Several distinguished edu- 
cators, comprising the jury 
of awards, gave two long 
days of study to the difficult task of 
selecting the winners of these scholar- 
They were: C. 


ships and cash prizes. 
Valentine Kirby, State director of art in 


Pennsylvania; Royal B. Farnum, di- 
rector of the Rhode Island School of 
Design; Andrey Avinoff, director of the 
Carnegie Museum; Forrest Grant, di- 
rector of art in New York City Schools; 
Karl S. Bolander, director of Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts; E. O. Christensen, 
educational director of the American 
Federation of Arts; and W. A. Readio, 
chairman of the department of painting 
and decoration at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Frederick Bigger, of 
Pittsburgh, and Grant Waddle, of 
Sandusky, Ohio, assisted with the 
work of the preliminary jury. These 
jurors expressed their delight at the 
evidence of sound training in the work 
displayed. It was evident to them that 
the youth of our country is receiving, 
on the whole, an education in art which 
rests upon accepted fundamentals, a 
foundation which is suitable for the 


GROUP OF ENTRIES IN METAL CRAFTS 


continued development of the student 
who enters art school, and an effective 
beginning for an expanding apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment tae for the others. 
Many contestants showed an amaz- 
ing versatility of expression. For ex- 
ample, a young man who was awarded 
one of the Bellows Memorial Prizes 
carrying a scholarship for study in an 
art school also received the third prize 
in jewelry and honorable mention in 
prints. Such a development of craft 
skill by painters, designers, and sculp- 
tors is a most wholesome tendency. It 
implies a broader understanding of art 
than has been entertained by many 
modern artists and teachers. Lorado 
Taft has said that “‘there can be no 
general art appreciation until great 
numbers of people acquire hand skill 
and accord it the respect which it en- 
joyed during the great art periods.”’ 
Pittsburgh was generously represented 
in this contest and the exceptional 
quality of the work submitted testifies 
to the splendid organization and pre- 
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sentation of its art program. Elmer A. 
Stephan, director of art in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, and his able staff 
of teachers should be given great credit 
for this record. But such emphasis on 
art would not be possible without the 
active support of a sympathetic super- 
intendent such as Dr. Ben G. Graham. 
At the banquet in honor of the awards 
jury, Dr. Graham avowed his belief in 
the arts as the greatest of educative 


forces, and expressed his regret that 
some communities, forced into a policy 
of retrenchment by conditions, have 
decreed that art and music should be 
the first to go. He evidently agrees 
with Robert Henri’s statement in ‘‘The 
Art Spirit’: “‘I am not interested in art 
as a means of making a living, but I am 
interested in art as a means of making a 
life. It is the most important of all 
studies, and all are tributary to it.” 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE LIBRARY 


By CHartes W. Mason 
Readers Counselor at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


A distinctly new 
activity was be- 
gun by the Car- 
negie Library on 
March 1, 1931, 
when the office 
of readers coun- 
selor was estab- 
lished to give 
purposeful read- 
ers more indi- 
vidual help than 
is possible in the 
general reading rooms. A _ generous 
grant from the Buhl Foundation pro- 
vides adequate financial support. The 
following survey of our first year's 
effort brings ev idence of the need for 
this service and, we believe, of a suc- 
cessful start toward its development. 

From the outset readers were invited 
to make use of the service in order that 
we might discover by actual experience 
the most practical methods of meeting 
the problems involved in this experi- 
ment in adult education. 

As was to be expected, each problem 
has been an individual one. Of the 
many who came to the office, two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight readers came for 
assistance which required the prepara- 
tion of a special reading course adapted 


to their particular needs. The readers 
have ranged in age from sixteen to 
ninety-two, and from no formal edu- 
cation to a doctorate. Nearly one half 
of them have been women. Their in- 
terests have been as varied as their ages 
and school backgrounds, which called 
for nearly every phase of cultural and 
vocational material. 

When a reader first appears at the 
office he is encouraged to tell of his 
educational background, his experi- 
ence, and his chief interests. Guided by 
this information, we select the first two 
or three books and urge the reader to 
come back with such criticisms, ques- 
tions, and new problems as arise in his 
studies. The subsequent consultations 
give additional light on the reader's 
needs and enable us to select books to 
meet them more accurately. In this 
way the individual reading course 
grows gradually and is constantly being 
adapted to the expanding interest and 
capacity of the reader. Frequently a 
book creates interest in fields other than 
those being studied, and we are always 
glad to help the reader choose books for 
his excursion into such bypaths. When 
a reader's interest seems to be too 
narrow, we try to arouse a desire for the 
broader outlook, at the same time care- 
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fully avoiding any dogmatic or pedantic 
imposing of our own views upon him. 
Records are kept so that we can select 
the later books in the course intelli- 
gently, and these lists are likewise 
cross-indexed so as to prevent duplica- 
tion of work when a similar inquiry 
from another reader is received. 

In a few fields there were a com- 
paratively large number of inquiries and 
it was found by experience that a list 
of six or eight outstanding books on 
each subject answered the requirements 
of a good many. This discovery led to 
the preparation of mimeographed anno- 
tated lists for general distribution, thus 
extending the service to larger numbers 
than could be reached by individual 
contact alone. This additional pub- 
licity, in combination with the popu- 
larity of the books, sesamiae | the 
purchase of extra copies. In order that 
the sequence be maintained and the 
books made available as promptly as 
needed, the reserves on the Buhl read- 
ing-course books are handled through 
the office of the readers counselor. 


With many reading courses the order 
in which the books are read is of prime 


importance, and it is quite essential 
in purposeful reading that the proper 
books be available. The following 
twelve courses have been mimeographed 
and have aroused considerable interest: 
Survey of Knowledge; Psychology; The 
History of Civilization; Modern Sci- 
ence; This Machine Civilization; The 
Next War, or the Fight for Peace; The 
Struggle for Existence; The Art of Liv- 
ing; Russia; Modern Thought; Short- 
story Writing; Parental Education and 
Child Study. 

This phase of the work will probably 
always be secondary to the preparation 
of individual reading courses, but in the 
short time that these twelve courses 
have been in use, about two hundred 
and fifty readers have been following 
them. We invite those who start these 

““ready-made’’ reading courses to bring 
their problems to the Library, where we 
can modify the courses whenever ad- 
visable in order to meet individual 


needs. No effort is made to induce 
people to complete a reading course un- 
less their interest is held by the books 
themselves. These courses are also 
available through the twelve branches 
or any substation of the Library. 

A third phase of the work that re- 
veals possibilities, although it is a 
minor function, is that the office serves 
as a Clearing house of information about 
the five hundred and thirteen courses 
of study which are offered to adults 
by Pittsburgh’s ten public and semi- 
public institutions. Some are parallel 
courses offered by several institutions, 
but usually there is some difference in the 
entrance requirement or in some aspect 
of the subject considered. Over one 
hundred calls were received asking for 
information about the adult education 
classes offered throughout the city. 
Sometimes the courses offered were too 
advanced or too elementary for the 
needs of the inquirer. Individual read- 
ing courses were therefore prepared for 
these people, many of whom have be- 
come regular clients. The cooperative 
nature of this enterprise has made it 
possible to secure free publicity in street 
cars and public places with posters and 
cards. This has been no small factor in 
bringing interested readers into the 
office. 

More time has been devoted during 
the past year to making outside con- 
tacts than will probably be true in the 
future. Thirty-three talks have been 
made to a wide variety of organizations 
in the city, reaching about eleven hun- 
dred persons. It has been our effort to 
clarify in the public mind the function 
of the office and to extend an urgent in- 
vitation to those who are working 
with the public to direct to us those 
people who need this service. From this 
first year’s experience it is evident that 
it is not necessary to make any special 
effort to reach the better-educated por- 
tion of the public, since they do not 
hesitate to avail themselves of the ser- 
vice. Without wanting to discriminate, 
I have endeavored by every means in 
my power, to reach the educationally 
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underprivileged, and with reasonable 
success. An invitation has been ex- 
tended, through the social settlement 
houses, public night schools, and other 
agencies, to those who have not had 
the opportunity to attend college, and 
many have responded. As it was logi- 
cal to suppose, this group needs the 
service much more than those who 
have had the advantages of a college 
education, and their inquiries can be 
answered with less expenditure of time 
and labor. It would seem a mistake to 
specialize i in serving any one group, but 
since the educationally underprivileged 
are slower in availing themselves of 
the service which they so much need, it 
seems wise to confine our promotional 
efforts largely to this group, at least for 
the present. By another year, I should 
like to see the proportion of the under- 
privileged raised to 50 per cent of the 
whole. It is now much lower than that. 

While many readers return to the 
office again and again, we are well 


satisfied when the reader is able to start 
selecting his own books and, after a 
short period of assistance from this 
office, begins to use the regular library 


service. In fact, this is encouraged and 
a number of readers might be considered 
as “‘graduated,’’ but they always de- 
part with the invitation to return when 
they have problems on which we can 
be of assistance. 

Although a reader's interests are as 
varied as human nature, it seems only 
reasonable to expect that as the num- 
ber of readers increases, more of the 
requests will be duplications and fewer 
lists will have to be made by laborious 
research from the ground up. The 
nature of the work is such that large 
numbers of people can never be reached, 
but the extreme flexibility of the pro- 
gram provides for a definite public need 
that cannot be met in any other way. 
Thus it rounds out and completes the 
adult education facilities of Pittsburgh. 
The biggest immediate problem facing 
the office is that of making the public 
opportunity-conscious and of stimulat- 
ing them to use the facilities offered. 


The Buhl grant has provided for a 
three-year proving period. We look 
forward to the next two years with con- 
fidence that this enterprise will make a 
permanent contribution to methods in 
library service, and with a grateful ap- 
preciation of the wisdom of the Founda- 
tion in making it possible. 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased 
follows: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in im- 
mediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 

-but very steadily— building up the 
$4,000,000 which is must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Our friends who desire to bequeath 
money or books to the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, as many have done 
in the past, can do so under the same 
general phraseology. 
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GERMANY’S MASTER POET 


A Review of H. W. Nevinson’s ‘‘Goethe: Man and Poet’ 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company) 


r is the misfortune of most great men 
that their biographers treat them as 
intellectual abstractions having no 
touch with human nature except in 
the realm of thought. In this engaging 
and delightful portrait of Goethe there 
is no such shortcoming. We see the 
hero growing in- 
to the mastery of 
his domain of ro- 
mance and phil- 
osophy through 
those contacts 
with life which 
alone give value 
to character. He 
inherited from 
his father a strong 
intellect, an un- 
breakable in- 
tegrity, and a fine 
sense of honor. 
From his mother 
he received those 
qualities of gay- 
ety, humor, 
friendliness, and 
sympathy which 
endeared him as 
an individual to 
every company 
of men and 
women with 
which he made contact. He did not 
spring from the brow of any Jupiter 
full-clothed in the panoply of a 
On the contrary, when he showed z 

disinclination to win success at the “aa 
for which he had prepared himself, his 
father thought him a dullard and was 
disappointed that a liberal education 
was now wasted on a son who did not 
Sen its cost and sacrifice. And 
if we expect celebrated men to show us 
lives without those intimacies which re- 
flect the most powerful instinct of 
human nature, we find Goethe, al- 


Art Institute, 


JOHANN WOLFGANG von GOETHE . 


After the painting by J. H. W. Tischbein, 
Frankfort on the Main, Germany 


though never yielding to the craving of 
mere appetite, yet impelled from one 
flame to another by a constant longing 
for passionate love which involved his 
life with those of a score of women, 
beginning in his adolescence and ending 
only with his last breath. 

Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe 
was born at 
Frankfort on the 
Main on August 
28, 1749, of Thu- 
ringian stock. 
His grandfather 
was a tailor, and 
later an inn- 
keeper. His 
father was a law- 
yer and was 
married to Kath- 
arina Textor, 
twenty years 
younger than 
himself, and only 
nineteen when 
she brought our 
poet into the 
world. She was 

bright and 
lively personage, 
who radiated 
happiness where- 
ever she appeared. Always the play- 
mate and companion of her son in his 
childhood, she wrote to him late in her 
own life: 


in the Staedel 


A good deal of your fame and glory ‘falls on me. 
People imagine I contributed a share to your 
genius, and so they all come to have a look at me. 
Of course I assure them I never played the smallest 
part in what made you a great man and a poet. 
To your earliest formation [before you were born| 
I contributed nothing. How could I? 


Their house at Frankfort was filled 
with books and pictures, and close by 
there was a marionette theater which 
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the boy loved to attend, and where he 
absorbed a passion for the drama which 
influenced his whole career. 

When Goethe was nine years old, 
and while the Seven Years’ War was 
raging, the French occupied Frankfort. 
A French lieutenant was quartered in 
the Goethe home, French troops 
marched through the streets, and there 
were many episodes growing out of 
this circumstance which fed the boy's 
imagination. A little later Joseph II 
was crowned at Frankfort, and Johann 
witnessed the out-of-door pageantry 
which marked that event. A few years 
afterward he fell in love with Gretchen, 
whose submissive kindness made him 
regard her as divine among women 
until some peccadillo on her part 
brought her into disrepute and caused 
her to withdraw her favors, leaving the 
youth disconsolate. Late in life his 
memory turned to Gretchen, and he 
gave her a place among the women in 
his ‘‘Faust.”’ 

His reading was in the main confined 
to books that give good food to the 
intellect: the Old Testament, Homer, 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and the Scot- 
tish poems attributed to Ossian, which 
were not at that time known to have 
been composed by James Macpherson. 
He was also a deep student of Spinoza, 
that Jew whose philosophy ranks him 
with the ancient prophets of Israel. 
From Spinoza he took for his own 
guidance this maxim: ‘‘The man who 
truly loves God must never demand 
that God love him in return.’” And by 
this rule Goethe loved the common 
people, who had no opportunity to love 
him, for he writes of them to his sweet- 
heart Charlotte von Stein in these 
words: 

What love I feel for that class of men which is 
called the lower, but which in God's sight is 
certainly the highest! Among them we find all 
the virtues together—moderation, contentment, 
uprightness, good faith, joy over the smallest 
blessing, harmlessness, patience—patience!—en- 


durance—Well, I must not lose myself in exclama- 
tions! 


In 1765 he went to Leipsic, where a 
wider and less provincial life awaited 


him, and there he began to write light 
poems in an Anacreon vein, and com- 
posed two short plays—one breathing 
his love affair with Annchen Schén- 
kopf, daughter of a wine merchant, and 
the other giving a somber picture of 
the youth's idea of a tragic life. A 
hemorrhage compelled his return to 
Frankfort. After several months of 
severe indisposition he recovered, but 
from this time forward he took a more 
responsible view of his obligations to 
life, and his literary labors became in- 
creasingly serious. ‘The Sorrows of 
Young Werther’’ attracted the atten- 
tion of all Europe. Napoleon said that 
he had read it seven times. Then came 
a tour of Italy, and while dining with 
Sir William Hamilton, the British am- 
bassador at Naples, he met Hamilton's 
mistress, the lovely Emma Hart, whom 
Hamilton was to marry three years 
later and bring into prominence as the 
most beautiful woman in Europe. 
It was, however, the union of December 
with May—“‘‘a crime,” says Sir Peter 
Teazle, ‘‘which brings its own punish- 
ment.’’ Goethe thus speaks of this visit: 

Sir William Hamilton, after long dalliance with 
art and study of nature, has now discovered the 
height of all the joys of nature and art in a beauti- 
ful girl—an English girl, about twenty. She is 
very beautiful and well made. He has had a 
Grecian raiment cut for her that becomes her 
admirably. She lets her hair down, takes a scart 
or two, and makes such a changeful succession of 
postures, attitudes, and gestures, that in the end 
you would really think you were dreaming. You 
see what so many thousand artists would so gladly 
have accomplished here realized in movement and 
astonishing variety. Standing, kneeling, sitting, 
lying down . , . threatening, anxious, and so on. 
One follows out of the other. She can arrange the 
folds of the veil for each aepromeen and make a 
hundred kinds of headdress from the same bit of 
stuff. The elderly knight holds the light for her, 
and gives his whole heart to the performance. 
He finds in her all the antiques, all the lovely pro- 
files of the Sicilian coins, even of the Belvedere 
Apollo himself. Certainly the display is unique. 
. . . Early this morning Tischbein is painting her. 


After these travels Goethe wrote his 
great novel, “Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship,’’ presenting the views and 
opinions gained from his reading and 
uecestian, which is to the prose of 
his age what Byron's ‘‘Childe Harold”’ 
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at a later period was to poetry. After 
this he began his greatest work, 
‘‘Faust,’’ which in its presentment of 
life and wisdom we can justly place 
beside the supreme performances of 
human genius. Beginning this master- 
piece at twenty-five, the poet finished it 
at eighty-three, and it thus covered the 
whole span of his intellectual existence, 
with a tremendous output of other pro- 
ductions in between these periods. 
Karl August, duke of Thuringia, 
called him to his court at Weimar, a 
little town of 6,000 inhabitants with 
many traditions of Luther and Bach in 
the neighborhood; and there he became 
in turn, and sometimes all at once, 
minister of state, of finance, of war, of 
justice, of art, president of the chamber, 
and director of the theater, frequently 
acting on the stage, stirring Charlotte 
von Stein’s jealousy by his affairs with 
the actresses, and writing his immortal 
“Erl King.”’ His “‘G6tz von Ber- 
lichingen,’’ picturing the stern, bloody, 
and rapacious robbers of the Rhine, 
exercised a creative influence on Sir 
Walter Scott, where we find its inspira- 
tion in the death scene of ‘‘Marmion’’ 


and in the absorbing narrative of the 


storming of the castle in ‘“‘Ivanhoe.”’ 
His friendship with Schiller now be- 
came one of the vital charms of his life, 
and he rejoiced in producing Schiller’s 
plays on the Weimar stage— "’Mary 
Stuart,’’ ‘‘Wallenstein,’’ ‘*‘William 
Tell,’’ and ‘‘The Maid of Orleans.”’ 
Women seemed to be awaiting his 
arrival at every milestone of his life— 
Gretchen, Friederike, Lotte, Charlotte, 
Bettina, Corona, Faustina, Maxmil- 
liane, Lili, Marianne, Minna, Elrike. 
Many of these affairs live in his writ- 
ings, and he endeavored to show that 
the people who live natural lives are 
laden in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Fielding; and that the mask of Puri- 
tanism is the emblem of artificial re- 
straint. ‘‘I have never heard of the 
sin,’ he used to say, ‘that I might not 
have committed.’” This was just an- 
other form of Hamlet's confession: ‘‘I 
am myself indifferent honest, but I 


could accuse me of such things that it 
were better that my mother had not 
born me.’” Goethe puts Hamlet's char- 
acter into a single phrase when he 
speaks of the mental devastation which 
the Ghost’s disclosure had made in the 
melancholy prince: ‘‘An oak tree is 
planted in a costly jar, which should 
have held nothing but charming flowers. 
The roots expand, the jar is shattered."’ 

His ever searching mind carried him 
far into scientific exploration—anat- 
omy, mineralogy, botany, birds, and the 
realm of Nature generally; ; and he made 
substantial strides in the restoration 
of Greek art. 

And in the midst of all these activi- 
ties, love continued to be paramount. 
One day Christiane Vulpius, a young 
woman of twenty, came to see him 
about a position for her brother. She 
was pretty, attractive, with a simple 
charm of manner which instantly won 
his heart; while he, with his gayety, 
sympathy, power, and genius, impressed 
her as no man had ever done before. 
She reciprocated his kindness, and he 
took her to live with him in his house 
at Weimar. The town was horrified. 
If he had kept her in his little cottage 
by the lake, that would have conformed 
to the conventions of society. But in 
his house—he, a councillor; she, be- 
longing to an inferior class—it was too 
much. But genius cares little for the 
envy of the crowd, and there she re- 
mained. At the end of the first year a 
son was born, and eighteen years after- 
wards, in 1806, Goethe married her. 

The beautiful girl, alas, developed 
a craving for wine, which she drank to 
excess, but Goethe uttered no com- 
plaint. At her death thirty years later 
he felt a sincere bereavement, but his 
perennial youth in time found consola- 
tion in the companionship of Elrike 
von Levitzow. 

In March, 1832, he caught cold, and on 
the twenty-second of that same month, 
his life ended. Long before that, in a 
talk with Goethe, Napoleon said of 
him: “‘Voila un homme!”’ 


Ss: Hic. 
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A Review of Anton Tchekhov's *‘The Sea Gull”’ 


By Haro_p GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of Art History at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


AtTHouGH Anton 
Tchekhov’s short 
stories have been 
widely read and 
recognized for 
the little master- 
pieces that they 
are, his plays 
have never been 
really popular in 
English. An in- 
teresting pro- 
duction of ‘‘Uncle 
Vanya"’ was seen in Pittsburgh last sea- 
son, and “‘The Three Sisters’’ forms 
part of Eva Le Gallienne’s repertory. 
One-act plays, especially “‘The Bear’’ 
and “‘A Marriage Proposal,’’ have been 
given from time to time by Little Thea- 
ter organizations and amateur dramatic 
societies. The Chauve Souris on their 
last visit gave us an uproarious sketch 
in Russian called, I think, *‘A Visit to 
the Dentist,’’ and that superb collection 
of artists, the Moscow Art Theater, 
played both “Uncle Vanya’’ and “‘The 
Cherry Orchard’ when they were in 
Pittsburgh, and showed us what an ex- 
quisite and moving thing a Tchekhov 
play could be, in spite of the barrier of 
a foreign tongue. 

That more managers have not been 
willing to try these plays is perhaps 
understandable. They are difficult to 
cast; the characters, which are doubt- 
less familiar to a Russian audience, 
seem very strange and foreign to us; 
they offer no parts for stars; besides, the 
least touch 7 theatricality ruins them. 
So much depends on capturing the most 
elusive of moods that a false note seems 
far more jarring than it would in a work 
of more robust fiber. 

Elmer W. Hickman, greatly daring, 


decided to let this year’s freshmen try 
their wings in a Tchekhov play, and— 
miraculously—gave us a_ thoughtful 
and plausible production of one of the 
most elusive of all, “The Sea Gull.”’ 

This piece was first produced in 1896 
and failed dismally at its first perfor- 
mance. ““The play came a cropper and 
fell with a crash,’’ the author writes, 
“the actors played abominably and 
stupidly. The moral is I must not write 
plays.’’ Business, however, picked up 
after the first nights and, two years 
later, the Moscow Art Theater, then 
at the beginning of its career, asked, 
and with great difficulty obtained, the 
permission of the author to perform it. 
From that time it became one of the 
most popular plays in the repertory. 

Tchekhov himself describes ‘The 
Sea Gull’ in a letter to a friend before 
its production as *‘a comedy with three 
female parts, six male parts, four acts, 
a landscape, much talk about litera- 
ture, little action, and five tons of love!”’ 
The description is fairly apt. It is also 
a ‘‘comedy’’ which ends with a suicide 
and at least three broken hearts! 

The scene of ““The Sea Gull’’ is the 
country estate of one Sorin—an old, old 
gentleman with a long white beard who 
turns out to be sixty! With him is 
living his sister Madame Arkadin, a 
shallow and vain actress of the “‘m’as- 
tu vu?” ty Tchekhov had suffered 
much at the hands of the profession, and 
the part is drawn with venom. Her 
lover Trigorin, an author in perpetual 
search of material, and her son Kostya 
are living there, too. Kostya is a young 
poet with aspirations, an unhappy 
young man who is supposed by Ashley 
Dukes to be the author’s mouthpiece. 
He is in love with Nina, the daughter 
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of a neighboring landowner. Nina is 
in love with Trigorin. The Steward’s 
daughter Masha is in love with Kostya, 
the schoolmaster Medvedenka is in love 
with Masha, oe mother is in love 
with Dr. Dorn. Ido not remember with 
whom the Doctor is in love. The au- 
thor’s “‘five tons of love’’ is not ex- 
aggerated! 

All these unhappy peasie drift about 
aimlessly and talk of the most incon- 
sequential things—literature, their 
health, the scenery, life in the town and 
in the country—just as real people do. 
Leonid Andreyev remarks: ‘‘Tchekhov’s 
characters never begin or end their 
speech, they merely continue it.”’ 
“But,” says another commentator, 
N. Efros, ‘“Tchekhov knew that, apart 
from definite and distinct feelings, there 
is a whole gamut of intermediate feel- 
ings and half feelings and their hardly 
perceptible nuances; the atmosphere of 
life is compounded of those inal fochings 
and those half tones.’” And truly out of 
these half tones and half feelings the 
characters, so vague on first acquain- 
tance, emerge as living and as real as 
any in modern drama. The most com- 
plete illusion of looking in on actual 
people that I ever experienced in the 
theater was in the Moscow Art Thea- 
ter’s performance of ““The Cherry Or- 


«ce 


SCENE FROM 


THE SEA GULL 


et 


chard’’—an art so perfect that no art 
was perceptible at all. 

‘The Sea Gull” is not an easy play. 
It quite definitely does not act itself. 
Not that it requires virtuoso acting. 
Its successful presentation is perhaps 
more a matter of feeling the parts 
intensely than of stage experience or 
technical skill. Or perhaps it is a 
matter of a director who feels the 
parts intensely and is able to communi- 
cate his feelings to the actors. 

Mr. Hickman had not only double- 
cast all the parts, but triple-cast all 
the principal ones. I can only speak 
with knowledge of the performance 
which I happened to see, and that was 
an eminently satisfactory one, con- 
sidering the lack of experience of the 
young players. There were no awk- 
ward pauses, the voice of the prompter 
was silent, the actors moved about with 
assurance and spoke their lines as if 
they understood them, and in one or 
two cases, as if they felt them deeply. 
The diction was, on the whole, clear, 
though some of the players seemed to 
find difficulty in moving and speaking 
simultaneously; in which case the 
speech suffered. But a freshman class 
who can show us, in their first year, such 
an intelligent and solid piece of work 
promises much for the future. 


oem CAN 


"STUDENT PLAYERS 
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LET US DISARM OUR MINDS 


T editor of the Vélkerbund, journal 
of the German League of Nations 
Union, at Geneva wrote to the president 
of the Carnegie Institute requesting an 
article on the disarmament problem, to 
be published throughout Europe; and 
the following response was made: 

I am glad now, as always, to speak 
urgently in favor of perpetual peace 
throughout the world. My two sons 
enlisted in the World War, one of them 
coming out of the service with shat- 
tered health, the other just completing 
his training in the heavy artillery when 
peace was made. Through all that strife 
the thoughts in our broken home circle 
were not so much engaged with the 
claims of the various nations as with 
the sufferings and slaughter of the 
world’s chivalry. We found a genera- 
tion of young men armed and equipped 
to kill each other in a false conception 
of patriotism and civilization. Yet 
these men engaged in their hideous 
work only with sentiments of aversion 
and horror. Then why was chat war 
justified? We do not know. The chan- 
cellors and the prime ministers, safe 
from destruction by their exalted rank, 
do not hesitate to declare war upon the 
slightest pretexts of national interest 
and national honor, leaving it to their 
young men, who are the glory of the 
earth, to ride up to their bridles in the 
blood of their fellow creatures. With no 
hatred in their hearts they were forced 
to take up the trade of murder. The 


men who would have been the poets, 
painters, scientists, philosophers, phil- 
anthropists, and statesmen of the future 
years were all killed in that inexcusable 
conflict. The earth was ravaged, its 
streams were polluted, its soil was 
poisoned, its temples and its palaces 
were destroyed, and at the end, when 
its fruitful surface had been transformed 
into a desolate wilderness, one side 
called this mutual wreck a victory, 
and the other side called it a defeat. 

The conscience of the world, made 
contrite by a moral and spiritual re- 
demption, has now resolved that hu- 
manity shall never again be subjected 
to the agony of another general war. 
Acting upon public opinion, this purt- 
fied conscience is quick to call angry 
men to their senses; and in the recent 
grave dispute at the gates of China the 
power of peace was so relentlessly ex- 
ercised that it proved itself to be more 
efficacious in the restraint of impassioned 
quarrels than great armies and great 
navies would be. There may be other 
episodes there and elsewhere which 
from time to time will carry the threat 
of war, but with the forces of peace ever 
alert great wars will be averted until 
civilized nations shall one and all obey 
the sanctity of the new gospel that war 
is an outlaw, detested and abhorred 
among men everywhere. 

Before we can persuade men to drop 
the weapons which they hold in their 
hands we must convince their minds 
that no one will attack them. The 


thing that is called security must there- 
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fore be a mental and not a physical 
safeguard. This is the task which rests 
upon the heart of Geneva. For more 
than a hundred years England and the 
United States have lived as neighbors 
on the North American continent with 
three thousand miles of border land be- 
tween them, without a fort, without a 
ship, without a soldier in that vast range 
of territory. Each nation has its se- 
curity in the good will and honest 
purpose of the other. Why cannot all 
the other nations do likewise? 

And may we not hope for a common 
parliament for all the nations of Europe, 
as we have a common parliament for the 
forty-eight states which compose the 
American system of government? A 
device like that would give Europe one 
international police force, whose duty 
it would be to preserve the peace, in- 
stead of fifty separate armies, as now; 
it would give her one barrier of customs 
instead of fifty; it would give her one 
basis of money instead of fifty; it would 
give her one chancellor, whose voice 
would always be for peace, instead of 
fifty chancellors who are now always 
oppressed with the fear of war; and 
with these international obligations 
unified, each state in the new con- 
federation would control its local ad- 
ministration of interests and affairs. 
And all their fears of war would be 
forever abolished. 

Geneva at this moment holds the 
supreme power of initiating the greatest 
act of constructive statesmanship which 
the world has ever known, whose end 


will be peace. 


WIDOWS IN POLITICS 


—- seems to be growing up in 
the United States whereby, upon 
the death of a senator or a representative 
in Congress, the widow is chosen to 
succeed him. Perhaps if we could look 
upon such a practice from the purely 
sentimental point of view we might 
applaud it. But human government is 
not a sentimental thing. On the con- 
trary, it is the most practical thing in 


all the affairs of this world. The man 
who has passed away is supposed to 
have been chosen because of his fitness 
for the requirements of legislation. 
There has been no thought of demand- 
ing that his wife shall possess the same 
qualifications for public life which 
have been attributed to him. When 
therefore in the rush of sympathy fol- 
lowing such a death, the political 
friends of the bereaved family launch a 
movement to have the widow succeed 
to the vacant office, it naturally seems 
ungracious for the rest of the electorate 
to oppose that design, and the scheme 
goes through, except when the widow, 
in her common-sense view, declines it, 
as Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow has re- 
cently done. 

It is a bad practice, and an anxious 
public opinion ought to put an end to 
it. When death makes such a vacancy, 
it would be a graceful gesture for Con- 
gress to give the widow her husband's 
salary for the rest of his term. But to 
give her his position for no other 
reason than that she is his widow is 
surely incompatible with the best in- 
terests of our country. 


THE CULTURED HAND 


eee the men as equals in their 
technical instruction, we maintain 
that the architect who reads Shake- 
speare will design a more beautiful build- 
ing than he who knows only Euclid; 
that the engineer who has been trained 
to study the statues of ancient Greece 
will build a better bridge than the man 
who cannot describe the Parthenon 
frieze; that the lawyer whose mind 
blooms with the beauties of literature 
will be a truer counselor than he who 
creeps in a dusty career of case law; that 
the banker who is familiar with the 
great epochs of history will attract 
business against the mental processes 
that have twisted themselves around 
interest and discount; and that the man- 
ufacturer and the business man in every 
field will enhance his usefulness in pro- 
portion to his imagination. 
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RADIO TALKS 


Broadcast over WCAE on Monday evenings at 7:15 
under the auspices of the Educational Section of the 
Carnegie Museum, and given by the science staffs of the 
University of Pittsburgh, the City Health Department, 
and the Museum. 


APRIL 
25—'*How New Kinds of Animals Are Formed,"’ 
by W. R. Sweadner, University Depart- 
ment of Zoology. 
May 
2—‘‘Insects That Produce Drugs,’’ by L. K. 
Darbaker, professor of Microbiology, 
College of Pharmacy 
‘Color from Insects,’’ by Dr. Darbaker. 
‘Insects as Surgeons,’ by Mr. Sweadner. 
‘What Do We Now Know about Living?” 
by Robert T. Hance, head of the De- 
partment of Zoology 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 
a Shakespeare Birthday Club held 


its annual celebration of the poet's 
natal day at the Carnegie Institute on 
April 23. The students in the drama 
school of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology gave a scene from ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice’’ in Music Hall, after 
which Portia crowned the statue of 


Shakespeare with flowers. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Between education and training there is a vast 
distinction. Education is an intellectual and 
spiritual process. It has to do with opening the 
windows of the human mind and the human soul. 
It involves the effort to understand, to compre- 
hend, to be sensitive to ideas, aspirations, and 
interests to which the individual might otherwise 
be indifferent. Not so, training. Training con- 
notes improved ability to do something, without 
deepened understanding, widened sympathy, or 
heightened aspirations. One can train a brick- 
layer to lay 300 bricks instead of 150. One can 
train a stenographer to increase her speed and skill. 
One can train a cook ora butler. But one educates 
in the realm of thought, feeling, and intelligence. 
Occasionally, to be sure, training must precede 
education. One must be trained to read, before 
one can become educated in literature; one must 
be trained to add and multiply, before one can be 
educated in the higher mathematics; one must be 
trained to use a fever thermometer, before one can 
be educated as a physician. But always training 
concerns itself with tools and devices, while edu- 
cation concerns itself with something that has 
intellectual or spiritual content and motive. 
Training is means; education is end. 

—ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
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